THE  QUEEN AS A SOCIAL FIGURE

and uses every opportunity to take to itself the title of'National'. The
ordinary individual appears to be on the horns of a dilemma. Either he
must support the Government, or he must oppose the nation.

The monarchy provides a simple means of demonstrating that the
dilemma does not exist. A person can be loyal to his Queen and yet
oppose the Government. In 1914 the Liberal Government did not
assert that, for reasons for which they were willing to explain, the
Government had decided to send the army under its control to fight in
France against an army under the control of the German Government,
and that it desired recruits for that army. It simply said: 'Your King
and Country need you/ Conservatives were able to 'serve the King'
and yet oppose some aspects of the Liberal Government's policy. It is
not to be suggested, of course, that British people in 1914 were more
'patriotic' than others. But patriotic fervour is more easily stimulated
when the 'King' declares war and asks for recruits for the 'royal'
forces. According to Mr Lloyd George, the King in 1917 enormously
assisted the laying of industrial unrest by his visits to munition works
and other places where suspicion of war motives was being aroused.1

In non-political matters the division between Queen and Govern-
ment is even more obvious. The patronage of the Queen or of some
other member of the royal family is an enormous asset to any charitable
institution. It gives it a 'national appeal' which no other person, how-
ever eminent, could give. Her presence at ceremonies such as the
laying of foundation stones, the launching of ships, and the opening of
new works, enables people of opposing views to associate without sup-
pressing their mutual opposition. In part, of course, she is asked to
perform such ceremonies and to associate with charitable projects
because of her 'publicity value'. A string of platitudes uttered by a
prince commands more newspaper space than the most momentous
pronouncement of a philosopher. Yet this too is a product of personal
loyalty to the monarch. He is the national spokesman; and if he talks
platitudes and not philosophy, it is because the nation talks platitudes
and not philosophy.

The result is to make the office of Queen one of the most difficult in
the world. She has to move in the constant glare of publicity, which

1 Lloyd George, War Memoirs, iv, pp. 1961-3.
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